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Goals for 

Improving 

Services 

to Minority Individuals 
with Disabilities 



Robert R DavUa, PfuD. 
Assistant Secretary 

Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services 
United States Department of Education 



One of the most important 
issues we face as a nation 
is the quality of the 

educational means that success in independent 

services that we 
are providing to 
our young people. 



This issue affects all of our na- 
tion's students, including minority 
students with disabilities. At the 
Office of Special Education and 
Rehabilitative Services in the U.S. 
Department of Education, we are 
very aware of the special challenges 
faced by people from minority back- 
grounds who h'^.ve disabilities. 

The United States is in the ..lidst 
of significant changes in its eco- 
nomic life. One of the most im- 
portant of these changes is that 
jobs in the service sector are ex- 
pected to grow much faster than 
those in the manufacturing sector. 
Many of these new jobs are likely 
to require a higher level of skill 
and preparation. Training for these 
positions will demand a strong 
grounding in basic academic skills. 
This grounding is critical^ and it 



living will be built upon success in 
education. 

Right now, we are meeting with 
less than full success in teaching 
these skills to our young people. 
In order to ensure the success of 
this goal, it is crucial that our chil- 
dren start school ready to learn. I 
am happy to say that we have al- 
ready made a substantial start to- 
ward reaching this goal. Part H of 
the Individuals with Disabilities 
Education Act (IDEA) [P.L. 99- 
457], formerly the Education of the 
Handicapped Act, will make it 
possible for us to serve more in- 
fants and toddlers in early inter- 
vention programs. This will be 
especially important for minority 
individuals with disabilities. Pre- 
viously, minority individuals need- 
ing special education often were 
not identified until they entered 
school. But the expansion of in- 
fant and toddler programs brought 
about by P.L 99-457 has changed 
that. It is now more likely that 



such individuals will be identified 
at an earlier time in life. This will 
no doubt make it possible for many 
more individuals with disabilities 
to become effective learners from 
the day they enter school 

We also need to increase the 
high school graduation rate for stu- 
dents with special needs. The gap 
between high school completion 
rates for students with disabilities 
and rates for non-disabled students 
is alarming. The National Transi- 
tion Longitudinal Study, recently 
conducted by the Office of Special 
Education Programs, reported a 
dropout rate of 36 percent, based 
on a sample of 3,045 special edu- 
cation students leaving school dur- 
ing the 1985-86 and 1986-87 school 
years. Other studies have reported 
dropout rates for all students, rang- 
ing from a low of 14 percent to a 
high of 18 percent. These data 
suggest that the drop-out rate for 
students with disabilities is twice 
as high as that of the general sch(X)l 
population* 
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The drop-out rate for minority teach minority individuals, not 

students with disabilities is even groups, 
more grim. For African American Additionally, we must increase 

students with disabilities, only one the number of persons from mi- 

in forty is a college graduate; one nority groups who pursue careers 



understanding of other teachers. 
The end result is improved educa- 
tional services for all students. 
Another area of concern involves 



out of every four has never received 
an eighth grade education. Among 
Hispanics, fully 73 percent failed 
to complete high school; four in 

ten completed fewer than eight rcctly and positively affected by the 

years of formal 

schooling. 

In our work 
to bring about 
positive 
changes in our 
educational 
system for mi- 
nority students 
with disabili- 



improving outreach to minority 
in special education and related communities. This is of paramount 
fields. There are two benefits to importance if we are to continue 
this strategy. 

First, minority students are di 



'There was a time in my life 
when factually believed that an 
individual with a minority background 
could not be a teacher'' 



ssss 



developing and replicating effec- 
tive and responsive special educa- 
tion programs. Our goal is to in- 
crease aware- 
ness of the 
provisions of 
the Individuals 
with Disabili- 
ties Education 
Act and the 
Rehabilitation 
Act. We know 
that some in- 

ties, there area number of critical presence of minority teachers in dividuals may be prevented from 
areas on which we must focus our the classroom. Children wi»h dis- receiving services because they or 
energies in order to improve the abilities from minority backgrounds their families do not know about 
quality of the services we deliver. need role models every bit as much the availability of these services. 

The first ofthese areas involves as other children. I know this from In this respect, minority families 
increasing the sensitivity of pro- personal experience. During the and parents are not greatly differ- 
fessionals. This is particularly im- entire time I was a student, from enl from others. Sixty-one per 
portant for special education and elementary school through gradu- 
rehabilitation professionals in- ale school, I was never taught by a 
volved in providing education and teacher from a minority back- 
related services. This will involve ground. Indeed, there was a time 
learning to recognize the cultural in my life when I actually believed 

values of minority individuals. It that an individual with a minority led Congresl to address the'spe 
will also require that professionals background could not be a teacher, cial needs of children with disabili- 
fce aware of specific learning and As the son of Mexican immigrants ties from minority backgrounds in 
iffterpcrsonal styles and adapt their who were migrant farm workers, I its reauthorization of Parts C 
service delivery approaches accord- know first-hand the obstacles that 

all too often prevent minority in- 
dividuals from benefiting from 
special education and rehabilita- 
tion progran.s. But I also believe I 



cent of the parents polled in a re- 
cent survey said they knew little or 
nothing about their rights under 
key federal laws. 

The recognition ofthese needs 



ingly. 

Cultural insensitivity is another 
barrier to interaction between par- 
ents and teachers. Professionals 

should be aware of the significance understa^nd the problems that pro- 



of the extended family network in 
working with minority families. 
They should become aware of the 
various orientations toward disabil- 
ity among members of certain 
groups. 

However, professionals must 
also remain aware of individual dif* 
fcrences between students of the 
same cultural background. We 



fessionals must overcome to make 



through G of the Individuals with 
Disabilities Education Act. 

Under this new legislation, the 
Secretary of Education is directed, 
where appropriate, to require ap- 
plicants for grants under Parts C 
through G to demonstrate how ihey 



such programs responsive to these will address the needs of people 

individuals. from minority backgrounds. 

The other kind of benefit grows Also, the bill includes a lengthy 

out of the contact between minor- statement of facts and findings con- 

ity teachers and their colleagues, ccrning the difficulties faced by 

This effect may be quite subtle, but minority students and under-served 

it is no less real. By their interac- persons in toda/s educational sys- 

tions with their peers, minority tem, and it draws the conclusion 

educators help to broaden the that these difficulties can be greatly 



reduced by providing opportuni- 
ties for the full participation of 
minority studems through the 
implementation of certain recom- 
mendations. These recommenda- 
tions include: 

Q That the Secretary set aside 
one percent of each year's 
total appropriation for Parts 
C through 
G to in- 
crease par- 
ticipation 
in grant 
competi- 
tions by: 
Historically 
Black Col- 
leges and Universities 
(HBCUs); other institutions 
of higher education with mi- 
nority student enrollments of 
25 percent or more; minor- 
ity-owned or controlled non- 
profit and for-proflt agencies, 
and other eligible institutions. 

Q The Secretary is also to pro- 
vide an annual repoit to Con- 
gress on the progress toward 
meeting these goals. 

Q Under the Special Studies 
Program, the Secretary is au- 
thorized to conduct a study 
of the placement of minority 
children, and the extent of 
parental involvement, by dis- 
aDili^y category and English 
language proficiency. 

In addition, under SecHon 631, 
Grants for Personnel Training, ap- 
plicants are required to include in 
their applications ''a detailed de- 
scription of strategies that will be 
utilized to recruit and train mem- 
bers of minority groups and per- 
sons with disabilities.*' 

Also, recipients of these train- 
ing awards are required to give 



"priority consideration'* in select- 
ing recipients of fellowships and 
traineeships, to individuals from 
disadvantaged backgrounds, includ- 
ing minorities and individuals with 
disabilities who are under-repre- 
sented in the teaching field. 

This section of the personnel 
preparation program includes a set- 
aside for grants to Historically Black 



Colleges and Universities and to 
other institutions of higher educa- 
tion where minority student en- 
rollment is 25 percent or higher. 
This program will •'eceive $19,25 
million for Fiscal Year 1991. 

In addition, the bill requires that 
the parent training grantees serve 
parents of minority children with 
disabilities "representative to the 
proportion of the minoiity popu- 
lation in the areas served." 

The Office of Special Educa- 
tion and Rehabilitative Services has 
also been responding to these chal- 
lenges, and we have taken a num- 
ber of steps to improve services to 
minority children and adults with 
disabilities. Since 1986, we have 
been funding programs aimed at 
training teachers to work with 
minority individuals who are dis- 
abled. Experience has shown that 
teaching minority individuals with 
disabilities requires professio.ial 
competencies beyond thos^ tu^cdcd 
to meet the needs of other indi- 
viduals with disabilities. 

For the past five years, we have 
attempted to ensure that Histori- 
cally Black Colleges and Universi- 
ties received applications for fund- 
ing programs by direct mail. We 



have developed a list of other po- 
tential grant applicants with mi- 
nority student enrollments exceed- 
ing 50 percent of their student 
bodies. In the future, our outreach 
efforts will be extended to the full 
list of minority institutions. 

OSERS is also beginning an ef- 
fort to train representatives of mi- 
nority institutions in the Agency's 
grant pro- 
grams and ap- 
plication pro- 
cedures. The 
goal of this 
effort will be to 
increase the 
knowledge and 
understanding 
of these institutions regarding the 
application process and, in addi- 
tion, to improve the quality of ap- 
plications. 

Another step we have taken is 
to increase representation of mi- 
nority reviewers on peer review 
panels. These are the impoitant 
panels that tc\\2w grant propos- 
als. We have encouraged faculty 
from institutions with high minor- 
ity enrollments to become involved 
as peer reviewers in a variety of 
ways. We are currently forming a 
work group to develop other ve- 
liiclcs lor identification of poten- 
tial grant reviewers who are mem- 
bers of minority groups. 

Our vision of personnel prepa- 
ration at OSERS goes beyond train- 
ing teachers. We recognize that 
P.L. 94-142 enables parents to be 
key participants in the process of 
making c'ccisions about their child*s 
education. Therefore, it is critical 
that parents be adequately prepared 
for that role. In response to this 
need, the Office of Special Educa- 
tion Programs has been funding a 
network of parent centers. Each 
of these parent centers is offering 
assistance to parents of individu- 
als with disabilities, including train- 



RL 94-142 enables parents to be key 
participants in the process of making 
decisions about their child's education 
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ing in their rights under P.L 94- 
142. We have also funded the 
Technical Assistance- for Parents 
Programs (TAPP), a national tech- 
nical assistance project, to assist 
the parent centers in their work. 
Part of TAPP's work invoWes help- 
i ig in the development of inner- 
city minority parent projects, TAPP 
has also developed a select com- 
mittee on under-served groups that 
is composed of minority represen- 
tatives from the African Ameri- 
can, Hispanic, Asian, and Ameri- 
can Indian constituencies. 

The purpose of this committee 
is to advise the TAPP Project on 
its major activities to ensure that 
parents of individuals with dLabili- 
ties have appropriate access to the 
services of the parent projects. The 
committee is currently developing 
additional technical assistance 
materials for use by parent proj- 
ects in improving services to mi- 
nority groups. 

An important goal of our ef- 
forts is to increase our jnderstand* 
ing of the needs of peicon^ with 
disabilities from minority back- 
grounds. To help achieve this goal, 
the National Institute on Disabil- 
ity and Rehabilitation Researcn 
(NIDRR), a ajmponent of OSERS, 
has funded a Research and Train- 
ing Center for access to rehabilita- 
tion and economic opportunity. 
The Center, located at Howard 
University, promotes the attain- 
ment of maximum potential by 
economically-c^isadvantaged per- 
sons with disabilities. 

The program focuses on three 
specific areas. The first involves 
researching the specific needs of 
persons with disabilities and those 
who are economically disadvan- 
taged. The second area concerns 
reducing barriers through the pro- 
vision of support services. The third 
involves facilitating greater cliciu 
independence and employment 



through training and self*advocacy. 
The Center's research and train- 
ing activities are conceived as a co- 
ordinated, interrelated, interdisci- 
plinary set of projects. 

The Research and Training 
Center will be conducting a num- 
ber of specifle research projects. 
Let me cite several examples. One 
recently published study documents 
the prevalence and distribution of 
disability among those who are eco- 
nomically disadvantaged. Another 
project will examine the attitudi- 
nal barriers and other factors con- 
tributing to the use of rehabilita- 
tion services among ethnic minori- 
ties. A third project will examine 
the impact of substance abuse on 
the health and socioeconomic status 
of non-white persons. We look 
forward to the results of these and 
other studies being conducted at 
the Research and Training Cen- 
ter. These studies will contribute 
signiflcantly to our understanding 
of the needs of minority persons 
with disabilities. 

No discussion of programs to 
improve the lives of individuals with 
disabilities from minority back- 
grounds can be complete without 
a reference to the Americans with 
Disabilities Act.'* Tliis lan Jmark 
legislation, signed into law by Presi- 
dent Bush iuring an impressive 
ceremony on the South Lawn of 
the White House on July 26, 1990, 
provides a clear and comprehen- 
sive mandate to end discrimina- 
tion against individuals with dis- 
abilities. It seeks to eliminate dis- 
crimination in employment, in the 
provision of senices by public agen- 
cies, in public accommodations, and 
in access to teleeommunications 
services. 

The "ADA" has the potential 
for revolutionizing the status of 
persons with disabilities in our 
society. This Act will be a power- 
ful tool for enabling people with 



disabilities, including those from 
minority backgrounds, to reach 
their full potential. 

Many federal agencies are in the 
process of developing regulations 
that will implement the provisions 
of the "ADA." The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Educatk)n, along with other 
federal agencies, will play a major 
role in providing technical assis- 
tance on the implementation of the 
"ADA." 

As a beginning effort in this 
process, the Fiscal Year 1991 ap- 
propriations bill for the Depart- 
rient included $5 million for the 
National Inraitute on Disability and 
Rehabilitation Research to fund 
up to ten new regional centers on 
di'jability. 

The primary focus of these cen- 
ters will be to ensure that infor- 
mation and expertise are available 
on how to make reasonable accom- 
modations for employees with dis- 
abilities in the work setting. Grant- 
ees are expected to respond to the 
needs of both large and small 
employers in a wide variety of busi- 
ness settings. They will also pro- 
vide on-site and off-site training. 

Iiicreasingly, we will be judged 
on how veil we are able (o pre- 
pare young people with disabili- 
ties to compete in the mainstream 
of society. These higher expecta- 
tions will require us to intensify 
our '•'Torts to improve the quality 
of our programs. At the Office of 
Special Education and Rehabili- 
tative Services, we intend to con- 
tinue to work toward the day when 
all Americans with disabilities who 
are also from minority backgrounds 
will have the same opportunities 
as other citi/^ens. Effective special 
education, rehabilitation, and re- 
search programs for minority indi- 
viduals with disabilities will play 
an important role in reaching this 
goal. □ 
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Sylvia Walker, Ed.D. 

Director 

Howard University 
Research and d raining Center 



Building 
Bridges to 
Enplqyment 



for Minority 
Students with 
Disabilities 



The Challenge 
of Embracing Diversity 

During the 1980s, increased 
numbers of minority families mi- 
grated to the Dnitcd States from 
all corners of the globe. These mi- 
nority and bilin^ual/bicultural fami- 
lies represent a wide array of cus- 
toms, cultures, ethnic and language 
groups. For example, the Ameri- 
can Indian population represents 
well over 300 independent nations. 
Hispanics in America exemplify a 
variety of cultures that are rooted 
in South and Central America, 
Mexico, and Puerto Rico. Asian 
Americans embody the cultures of 
Japan, China, Korea, and other 
Southeast Asian countries. Afri- 
can /Americans arc another hetero- 
genou^s group whose values, mores, 
anci: customs are influenced by a 
.lumber of variables, including so- 
v:ioeconomic stams, educational 
level, and geographic origin. There- 
fore, ^ipproaches to the provision 



of services must take mto consid- 
eration a number of variables in 
order to initiate and to develop 
creative strategies. 

Disability is disproportionately 
high among minority groups. The 
problems of minority children and 
adul'^s with disabilities are indeed 
complex. Not only do these fami- 
lies face excessive economic bur- 
dens but education is frequently 
inadequate. Access to facilities in 
their homes and communities, 
stores, schools and transportation, 
in many cases, can be achieved only 
through the use of extreme meas- 
ures. As a result of this complex 
situation, minority persons v/ith dis- 
abilities often find themselves set 
aside from the mainsi ^m of eve- 
ryday life. 

It must be noted that African 
Americans, Hispanics, and many 
recent immigrants are dispropor- 
tionately represented at the lower 
end of the economic spectrum and 
among the unemployed. By con- 



trast, the new jobs will demand 
much higher skill levels than the 
jobs of today. Very few jobs will 
be created for those who cannot 
read, follow instructions, and use 
mathematics. These trends will lead 
to both higher and lower unem- 
plpyment: more joblessness among 
the least skilled and higher em- 
ployment among the best qualified. 
Current trends and challenges of 
the immediate future make it nec- 
essary to improve the educational 
preparation of all present and fu- 
ture workers. Furthermore, there 
is a need to integrate persons with 
disabilities, the economically dis- 
advantaged, and ethnic minority 
workers more fully into the econ- 
omy. 

Despite th( barriers that minor- 
ity youth with disabilities face, there 
are a numbe»' of innovative men- 
torship and transition models that 
creatively prepare these individu- 
als for successful employment in 
the 1990s and beyond, it is impor- 
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tant for us to implement strategies 
which singly and in combination 
influence their overcoming barri- 
ers generated by cultural and eth- 
nic misconceptions, low socioeco- 
nomic status, and physical and at- 
titudinal barriers. With such ap- 
proaches, we can improve the edu- 
cation, guidance, service delivery 
initiative, and collaborative efforts 
to assist minority youth with dis- 
abilities in their quest for success 
in employment. Such strategies 
may be used to increase the pool 
of well-prepared minority students 
with disabilities who will be eli- 
gible for em|)loyment in both the 
public and private sector. There 
is, therefore, an urgent need for 
support to facilitate access to train- 
ing and full employment. 

The CoUaborative Model 

Governmental agencies and 
other community organizations may 
develop partnerships and linkages 
with agencies in the public and 
private sector in order to enhance 
he educational success of youth 
with disabilities. The Collabora- 
tive Model, initially funded in 1987 
by the National Institute on Dis- 
ability and Rehabilitation Research 
(NIDRR) of the U.S. Department 
of Education, launched a partner- 
ship between the President's Com- 
mittee on Employment of People 
with Disabilities and the Howard 
University School of Education* 
This partnership was initiated 
through the co-sponsorship of a 
1987 National Conference. The 
Collaborative Model has bla/cd the 
trail for collaboration and coop- 
eration by combining the resources 
of such organizations as: the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science (AAAS), the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration (NASA), the Califor- 
nia Governor's Committee on 



Employment of People with Dis- 
abilities, and community agencies 
in Nevada, Illinois^ Texas, and Mas- 
sachusetts. 

The Collaborative Model has in- 
creased cooperation within the 
private sector regarding the needs 
of minority youth with disabilities. 
For example, IBM, AT&T, Digital 
Equipment Corporation, and New 
Jersey Bell are providing additional 
employment opportunities for 
minority persons with disabilities. 
Professionals from these organi- 
zations have helped with support 
and have participated in several Na- 
tional Conferences and Symposia. 

The Collaborative Model is con- 
sistent with goals set by the Offlce 
of Special Education and Reha- 
bilitative Services (OSERS) which 
stress the benefits of cooperation 
among professionals, including spe- 
cial educators, rehabilitation per- 
sonnel, and representatives from 
community organizations. OSERS 
has also established a goal of ex- 
ploring models that improve em- 
ployment options and adult serv- 
ice linkage by providing relevant 
experiences foi students with dis- 
abilities prior to lei):ving school. 
This section provides highlights of 
three mentorship programs which 
facilitate the transition of minor- 
ity youth w'lh disabilities from 
school to work and postsecondary 
education oppcrtunities. 

Future Assets 
Student Talent (FAST) 
Program 

The Future Assets Student Tal- 
ent (FAST) Program was initiated 
through the work of Dick Shep- 
pard of the President's Committee 
on Employment of People with 
Disabilities and Lamona Lucas, 
director of the Alabama Depart- 
ment of Education and Rehabili- 
tation Services. They found a re- 



ceptive group of businesses, edu- 
cational institutions, rehabilitation 
and government agencies, and com- 
munity organization leaders in 
Huntsville, Alabama, who were 
willing to co-sponsor it. Spe;ial 
features of the program include: 

□ The Mentor Program 
matches professionals with 
FAST students for one-to- 
one social and career explo- 
ration. 

Q Industry Tours heighten 
awareness of different career 
opportunities in business and 
industry. 

3 Professional Shadowing 
matches students with pro- 
fessionals in two different 
fields each year to ''shadow'' 
in the work environment for 
a few hours and heighten 
awareness of specific careei^. 

Q Scholarship, career, and vo- 
cational information is shared 
and workshops are held. 

Q Summer jobs for high school 
and college students are pub- 
licized. 

Q Co-op opportunities arc 
announced. 

^ A network for sharing infor- 
mation and services among 
the State Rehabilitation Serv- 
ices, schools, universities, and 
special service organizations 
has been set up. 

Q Programs are planned for 
heightening public awareness 
of the needs of individuals 
with disabilities. 

The Huntsville community has 
been able to identify and motivate 
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students with potential and pre- 
pare them for college and profes- 
sional employment. This program 
is supported by the combined re- 
sources of the Alabama Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, AVEX 
Electronics, NASA, and other com- 
munity organizations. 

The 

Howard University 
Bridges to Leadership 2000 
Youth Training Profftam 

The purpose of this program is 
to implement a service delivery 
model for the economically disad- 
vantaged and minority youth with 
disabilities. This unique program 
provides role models, mentorship, 
and work orientation that enable 
the participants to increase their 
social and work-related skills and 
to facilitate their functioning at the 
post-secondary educational level 
and in competitive employment. 
The training project offers experi- 
ences for young people and their 
families that are designed to bring 
about increased confldence, infor- 
mation about the world of work, 
and positive self-concepts. Activi- 
ties arc designed for economically 
disadvantaged and minority youth 
with disabilities between the ages 
of 11 and 21 in the Washington, 
D.C. metropolitan area. New Jer- 
sey, Detroit, Atlanta, New York, 
Los Angeles, and other areas. The 
motto for Bridges to Leadership 
200() is: 

B uilding Bridges to: 
R ale Mrkiels 
I ndependence 
D ignity 
G rowih 

E conomic Excellence 
S access 

The program seeks to enlarge 
the career horizons of youth with 




disabilities and to build up the skills 
and confldence they will need to 
make it in the world of work. About 
70 students between the ages of 1 1 
and 21 arc enrolled in the program 
in the Washington area. Partici- 
pants are bused from the regular 
schools they attend (seven in all) 
to participate in the program*s 
monthly meetings. Each of these 
meetings focuses on a particular 
career, with the students having pre- 
pared some kind of presentation 
on that career. 

At a session on careers in law, 
for instance, students from J. C. 
Nalle Elementaiy School acted out 
an ingenious mock trial in which 
Goldilocks faced charges for break- 
ing and entering after being found 
in the house of the three bears. At 
a session on careers in education, 
rehabilitation, and psychology, the 
group heard a talk by George Cov- 
ington, a visually-impaired journal- 
ist and lawyer on the staff of Vice 
President Quayle. Mr. Covington, 
who serves as a liaison between 
Howard University and the Vice 
President's offlcc, provides ongo- 
ing support for the implementa- 
tion of various project activities. 



Exposing participants in the pro- 
gram to people with disabilities who 
are high achievers is important not 
only for young people with disabili- 
ties but also for others, believes 
Barbara Smith, a reading teacher 
at J. C. Nalle Elementary School 
who accompanies some students 
from her school to the meetings. 
"Sometimes our children are so 
willing to give up too easily," she 
says. **But, when they see success- 
ful role models with disabilities and 
they see the obstacles theyVc harl 
to overcome in order to achieve, 
it's an inspiration." 

By the end of its first year of 
implementation, teachers noted a 
marked improvement in the com- 
munication skills, knowledge, and 
confidence level of the students 
participating in the program. A 
staff member commented, "At our 
first meeting in October of last year, 
the students were so shy. No one 
wanted to come up to the mike, 
and if they did, they didn't feel con- 
fident enough to say 'Hi, I'm so 
and so and I go to such and such 
school.' Now, when they come up 
to the mike, they stand straight d id 
tall and they can look at the audi- 
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encc and say what th^ want to 
say. It's really wonderful to see 
that/* 

When explaining why she signed 
up for the program, Madalyn Evans, 
a senior enrolled in a Prince 
George's County, Maryland, high 
school made the 
following com* 
ments: *it would 
give me more 
exposure; there 
would be kids my 
age, and we'd get 
to sec things and 
luirn at>out differ- 
ent things.** She 
was interviewed 
following a trip 
the center ar- 
ranged for the 
group to visit the 
Goddard Space 
Flight Center 
v«'here she and a 
cw others heard 
several NASA 
employees, including a blind Afri- 
can American electronics engineer, 
discuss their work. She also says 
the group is one in which she'd 
feel comfortable talking about any 
problems she's had related to her 
disability-such as the way people 
siare at her v/herever she goes. As 
she puts it, 'i think I could talk 
about things like that here because 
there are some who have problems 
worse than mine." 

Vie Systems Success 
Pragrant 

The Systems Success Program, 
which is part of the Newark, New 
Jersey, Board of Education Public 
School System, is a program which 
is focusing on providing support 
and encouragement to high school 
raudents with disabilities. TheSys* 
tcms Success Program is based at 
Hart High School in North New 



Jersey. A prominent community 
leader in New Jersey and a mem- 
ber of Howard University Research 
and Training Center's (HURTC) 
National Advisory Committee pro- 
vided a bridge between Howard 
University, this mentorship pro- 




gram, New Jersey Bell, the Police 
Athletic League, and other com- 
munity organizations. Special fea- 
tures of the Systems Success Pro- 
gram include: 

Q career workshops; 

□ interaction with professional 
role models at New Jersey 
Bell and other agencies and 
organizations in the public 
and private sector; 

Q field trips; and, 

□ participation in special events 
of the Howard University 
Bridges to Leadership 2000 
Program. 

Students enrolled in the Systems 
Success Program have participated 
as a component of the Howard Uni- 
versity Bridges to Leadership 20(X) 



Program. As a result of the link- 
age between the Howard Univer- 
sity Bridges to Leadership Youth 
Training Project and the Systems 
Success Program, disabled youth 
from New Jersey have participated 
in the following special events; (a) 
the "Embracing 
Diversity" contest 
which provided 
opportunities for 
the contributions 
of young people 
in the areas of art, 
poetry, essay writ- 
ing, and three-di- 
mensional de- 
signs; (b) partici- 
pation in career 
days, workshops, 
and a^nferences 
including the 
1990 Annual 
Meeting of the 
President's Com- 
mittee on Em- 
ployment of 
People with Disabilities; and, (c) 
visits to the office of their con- 
gressional representative, Honor- 
able Donald Payne. 

For many students, the visit to 
Congressman Payne's office was 
their first trip out of New Jersey. 
They were excited and pleased with 
the reception they received in 
Washington. Funds for this trip 
were provided by the North Ath- 
letic League, New Jersey. This is 
an example of meaningful collabo- 
ration between various agencies in 
their efforts tc encourage minor- 
ity students with disabilities. 

These programs provide ex- 
amples of innovative approaches 
that facilitate the preparation of 
minority youth with disabilities for 
employment and independence. 
This population has the potential 
for helping to fulfill America's 
workforce needs as we approach 
the year 2(XX). □ 
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Introduction 

According to the 1980 Census 
(the last Census for which data are 
available), there are 309 federally 
recognized American Indian tribes 
and 197 tribal villages in the United 
States, having a total population 
of 1.4 million. Tribal membership 
criteria varies from tribe to tribe. 
Although approximately 25 percent 
of tribes now require a blood quan- 
tum level of one-fourth, tribal 
membership criteria varies from 



proof of descendency to one-half 
blood quantum. According to a 
Bureau of Indian Affairs report, 
of the total population of Ameri- 
can Indians in 1980, 46 percent 
resided on reservations and trust 
lands, in Alaskan villagers, and on 
former reservations in Oklahoma. 
According to the U.S. Congress, 
Office of Technology assessment 
(1986), the American Indian popu- 
lation has nearly tripled from 1960 
to 1980. When compared to white, 
African American, and Hispanic 



groups, American Indians have the 
highest birth rate. 

American Indians, as a group, 
have disabling conditions at a 'lis- 
proportk)nately high rate. The 1980 
Census data indicated a rate of work 
related disability for American 
Indians at about one and one-half 
times that of the general popula- 
tion and at a higher rate than other 
minority groups. The Northern 
Arizona Research and Training 
Center (NARTC) at Northern 
Arizona University estimates that 
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12.7 percent of American Indians 
of working age (16-65) were work 
disabled and that 6.4 percent weie 
prevented from working due to non- 
work disabilities. This is higher 
than data reported for the popula- 
tion overall which is 8.5 percent 
and 4.4 percent respectively. 

Socioeconomic 
and Cultural Characteristics 
of American Indians 

Each tribe has its unique heri- 
tage. The geographic location of 
each tribe determines both the 
quality and the quantity of voca- 
tional rehabilitation (VR) services 
to clients. There are still over 250 
American Indian languages in the 
U.S. today. Language differences 
from the dominant society can 
greatly influence the diagnostic and 
eligibility process of rehabilitation 
as well as create barriers to suc- 
cessful rehabilitation service deliv- 
ery. Language is an important ele- 
ment in American Indian culture. 

One major problem on each res- 
ervation or trust land is the lack of 
job opportunities on or near the 
reservation. Another problem area 
is the lack of transportation affect- 
ing clients* ability to keep appoint- 
ments and impeding participation 
in training programs off the reser- 
vation. According to data reported 
in 1970, the life span of American 
Indians was 44 years, compared to 
65 years for the general popula- 
tion, rhe death rate for American 
Indians from such diseases as tu- 
berculosis, pneumonia, and intes- 
tinal infections is among the high- 
est nationally. The suicide rate is 
high, particularly among adoles- 
cents in boarding schools who are 
often deprived of the ongoing sup- 
port of their families. Nine out of 
ten American Indian famihes are 
poorly housed; few reservation 
homes have electricity or indoor 



plumbing. Many houses even lack 
windows and have dirt floors. 

American Indians with disabili- 
ties often reside on federal Indian 
reservations and trust lands located 
in remote rural areas that greatly 
limit access to rehabilitation serv- 
ices. Almost half of the American 
Indian population lives in rural 
areas. Problems in providing 
human services to rural residents 
include poor access to services, lim- 
ited resources, lack of transporta- 
tion, and underutilization of exist- 
ing services, all of which contrib- 
ute to higher rehabilitation costs. 

Since the economic conditions 
on most reservations are poor, the 
rate of unemployment among 
American Indians has been twice 
that of the average of all ethnic 
groups at 13.2 percent. The Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs reported an 
unemployment rate of 38 percent 
during 1986 for American Indian 
populations living on or near res- 
ervations. The U.S. Census Bu- 
reau in 1983 reported that 27.5 
percent of American Indians had 
incomes below the poverty level 
compared with 12.4 percent for the 
general population. 

The overall educational attain- 
ment of American Indians is the 
lowest of all minority groups (U.S. 
Bureau of Census, 1983). Among 
the 16- to 17-year-old population, 
only 76.6 percent of American 
Indians were enrolled in high 
school, compared to 89 percent of 
whites and 87.9 percent of the Af- 
rican American population. 

Historical Synopsis on the 
Development of the Navajo 
Vocational Rehabilitation 
Program 

The Navajo Nation is the larg- 
est American Indian tribe, with a 
population of over 170,000 and with 
a geographic land area roughly 



Rehabilitation Act of 1973 
Title I, Part D, 
Section 130 

mmwmmmmmmmmm^ 
Purpose 

The purpose of ihis program is 
to support projects to provide voca- 
iionai rehabilitation services to 
American Indians with disabilities 
who live on federal or stale reserva- 
tions. The fourteen vocational re- 
habilitation service projects for 
American Indians with disabilities 
are directed by the tribes, which re> 
ceive grants from the Rehabilitation 
Services Administration (RSA). 
The tribes serve Indians who live on 
federal or state reservations. The 
tribes are expected to provide scrv- 
ices similar to those provided under 
the Vocational Rehabilitation State 
Grant Pro;^ram. 

Services 

The appropriation for FY 1991 
is $4,082,000. The fourteen voca- 
tional rehabilitation service projects 
(10 continuation and 4 new) and the 
state vocational rehabilitation pro- 
grams provide comprehensive reha- 
bilitMiion services, diagnostic serv- 
ices, vocational assessment, plan dc* 
velopment, restoration, vocational 
training, placement, and postem- 
ploymenl support. Approximately 
3,500 American Indians with dis- 
abilities will be served. 

Program Administration 

RSA provides grant funds to 
projects and monitors the projects. 
The governing bodies of the tribes 
provide rehabilitation services or 
contract for services. State voca- 
tional rehabilitation agencies ad- 
minister vocational rehabilitation 
services to American Indians in the 
same manner as to all other clients. 
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equivalent to the state of West Vir- 
ginia. The Navajo Nation com- 
prises 25,000 square miles of land 
extending into the states of Ari- 
zona, New Mexico, and Utah. Prior 
to 1980, vocational rehabilitatmn 
services were provided to Navajo 
people with disabilities by respec- 
tive state vocational rehabilitation 
(VR) agencies. The Navajo Na- 
tion began to document the unique 
needs of Navajo people with dis- 
abilities as early as 1955. Socio- 
economic conditions such as the 
high unemployment rate, geo- 
graphic conditions such as desert 
terrain and relatively few natural 
resources, and the wide disperse- 
mcnt of the population on the 
Navajo reservation limited the 
scope and effectiveness of VR serv- 
ices. In addition, the rehabilita- 



tion efforts of the state agencies 
during the period of 1955 to 1962 
were hindered by cultural barriers 
and by an inability to communi- 
cate in the Navajo language. 

During the five-year period from 
1957 to 1962, a total of thirty-three 
Navajo people with disabilities were 
served by the Northern Arizona 
Office of the Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation. The majority of 
these clients were not successfully 
rehabilitated (Cooperative Program 
for Rehabilitation of the Disabled 
Indian, Final Report 1967, North- 
ern Arizona University). In rec- 
ognition of the problems involved 
in providing successful VR serv- 
ices on the reservation, a research 
and demonstration project, the 
"Navajo Rehabilitation Project," 
was dcvelx)pcd by the Northern Ari- 



zona Rehabilitation Advisory Com- 
mittee. This project resulted in 
the establishment of the Navajo 
Vocational Rehabilitation Program 
(NVRP) in Window Rock, Arizona. 

In 1976, a three-year Innova- 
tion and Expansion Grant was 
awarded to the Navajo Nation by 
the Arizona Department of Eco- 
nomic Security, Division of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation. The purpose 
of this grant was to develop and 
compile data for a comprehensive 
service plan to deliver VR services 
to Navajos with disabilities who 
were residing on the reservation. 

In 1978, Congress enacted P.L. 
95-602, amending the Rehabilita- 
tron Act of 1973 (P.L. 93-1 12), au- 
thorizing the funding of grants di- 
rectly to the governing bodies of 
Indian tribes located on federal and 
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State reservations for the purpose 
of providing VR services to Ameri- 
can Indians with disabilities who 
live on reservations. 

In FY 1980, the Rehabilitation 
Services Administration (RSA) 
awarded the Navajo Nation an 
Innovation and Expansion Grant 
through the state of Arizona. This 
grant allowed the Navajo Nation 
to establish five VR offices on the 
reservation. A total of 235 cases 
were then transfercd to the N VRP 
from Ariziona and New Mexico vo- 
cational rehabilitation agencies. 

In 1981, the Navajo Nation re- 
ceived direct funding from RSA, 
and NVRP entered into coopera- 
tive agreements with the neighbor- 
ing state VR agencies. The Na- 
vajo Vocational Rehabilitation Pro- 
gram was the first American In- 



dian VR program funded under 
the statutory requirements of Sec- 
tion 130ofthe Rehabilitation Act. 
This grant provided NVRP with 
the first legal authority to assume 
responsibility for client cases com- 
parable to that exercised by state 
VR agencies. 

In FY 1985, the NVRP was 
evaluated by Support Services, Inc., 
as mandated by Section 131 of the 
Rehabilitaion Act of 1973, as 
amended. The Act mandated: (1) 
a comparison of the services pro- 
vided to American Indians with dis- 
abilities and services provided by 
state vocational rehabilitation agen- 
cies, and (2) an assessment of the 
extent to which governing bodies 
of Indian tribes have made serv- 
ices available to all American In- 
dians with disabilities who reside 



on reservations served by grants 
under the Act. 

The principal findings of the 
evaluation were: 

1. Excluding clients in extended 
evaluation, in FY 1985, 
NVRP provided services to 
a total of 419clients; of these, 
at least 185 (44 percent) were 
severely disabled; 74 clients 
(18 percent) were successfully 
rehabilitated. Of those suc- 
cessfully rehabilitated, 40 (54 
percent) were severely dis- 
abled. 

1 NVRP offers the full range 
of VR services from intake 
and evaluation to training, 
placement^ and follow-up. 
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The most prevalent disabili- 
ties are mental or emotional 
disorders (43 percent) and 
orthopedic disabilities (34 
percent); the most common 
placements arc in private 
enterprises off the reserva- 
tion (20 percent), sheltered 
employment (20 percent) and 
with tribal government or 
tribal organizations (15 per- 
cent). 

3. N VRP offers spaial VR serv- 
ices, such as ceremonial heal- 
ing, which arc unavailable 
from stale agencies, thereby 
offering VR services in a 
unique context of cultural 
relevance. 
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Where NVRP Clients Went to Work 

Fiscal Year 1989 
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4. NVRP was found to meet or 
exceed all of the 31 detailed 
evaluation standards; the pro- 
ijram performance was not 
judged unsatisfactoiy with re- 
spect to any standard. 

In an effort to assist each omcr 
in providing quality VR services 
to American Indians who have dis- 
abilities, the American Indian Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation Directors 
Association (AiVRDA) was 
formed in 1989. The AIVRDA 
comprises all the directors of the 
projects funded under Section BO. 
The Association is exploring wajs 
to work closely with the Council 
of State Administrators of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation. The 



AIVRDA members believe it is 
important to work cooperatively 
with state VR agencies in order to 
provide the best VR and independ- 
ent living services to all individu- 
als with disabilities. 

From 1989 to 1991, the NVRP 
received a three-year Establishment 
Grant from the Arizona Depart- 
ment of Economic Security/Reha- 
bilitation Services Administration 
to establish a rehabilitation facil- 
ity that provides training and em- 
ployment opportunities for voca- 
tional rehabilitation clients. This 
grant assisted in providing for an 
industrial laundry facility with the 
Navajo Nation, providing a 50 per- 
cent fiscal match for construction 
of the facility. The laundry project 



is intended to become self-sustain- 
ing through solicitation of laundry 
service contracts from schools, 
hospitals, and the private sector. 

Future Plans 

The NVRP plans to continue 
to build on to what has been es- 
tablished. One of its major objec- 
tives is to be considered equal in 
the provision of programs and serv- 
ices to state VR agencies. The 
NVRP has proved that it can pro- 
vide a high quality of vocational 
rehabilitation services and that it 
is ready to provide such other serv- 
ices as independent living, sup- 
ported employment, and client 
assistance programs. □ 
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Migrant 
Farm 
Workers 
in South 
Texas 



Delvin Sparks 

Project Director 

Migrant Program 

Texas Rehabilitation Commission 



The sacks were getting heavier for Graciel She had noticed 
for some time that it was becoming more difficult for her to lift 
them into the truck. Of all the field work that she had done, 
the potato harvest was her least favorite. It was one of the 
heavier crops. It had been an exceptionally hard summer in 
Idaho. But soon they would be heading home to the Texas Rio 
Gmnde Valley. AcUnic doctor 
pinpointed her problem - my- 
asthenia gfravis. Nooneinher 
family had ever heard of it. 
She learned quickly that, with 
this crippling disease, she would 
not he able to work in the JieUs 
or anywhere else withotU ad- 
ditional training or education. 



Gracicl's case is similar to thou- 
sands of others. Migrant families 
like GraciePs travel in the spring- 
time, work hard for three to Five 
months and then return home. 
They come back to the South Texas 
Rio Grande Valley to find what- 



ever work is available during the 
offseason. As summer nears. they 
head back again to the northern 
nelds. Some make fairly good 
wages in the four to five months 
they work in the northern states. 
However, those wages have to last 
the year, resulting in a standard of 
living that is well beneath the pov- 
erty level. Migrant work is hard 
enough for the healthy and strong 
individual, but it is especially dif- 
ficult for the many who become 
sick or disabled. 

Graciel had limited options. Mi- 
grant work was all she had ever 
done. Her doctor suggested voca- 
tional rehabilitation. With the help 



of vocational rehabilitation, Gra- 
ciel obtained the much needed sur- 
gery and a four-year degree at Pan 
American University. She now 
teaches language at Edinburg High 
School. She continues to travel 
north with her family in the sum- 
mers, but not to work in the fields. 

Rehabilitation of migrants and 
seasonal farmworkers who are dis- 
abled is not new in Texas, lliey 
are citizens of the state who choose 
to reside in the Southwest and 
travel north to find work in the 
spring and summer seasons. Some 
have always received rehabilitation 
services in much the same manner 
as other clients. As a result of a 
special federal mandate and fund- 
ing program, there are now spe- 
cially devised ways of providing 
those services to migrant workers 
with disabilities. Migrant workers 
who are disabled are a unique popu- 
lation with special needs that re- 
quire a different approach to the 
provision of services. 
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Background 

The U.S. Department of Edu- 
cation, formerly the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and 
V/elfare, provided special project 
funding for ten slates. These states 
received federal grants to develop 
new approaches to providing re- 
habilitation to the migrant popu- 
lation. This Congressionally- 
funded program continues today 
through the U,:^. Department of 
Education's Rehabilitation Serv- 
ices Administration. 

It is through this funding that 
the Texas Rehabilitation Commis- 
sion operates a migrant project. 
The Commission has sixteen coun- 
selors designated to provide pri- 
mary services to migrant workers 
with disabilities. These counsel- 
ors have special expertise in serv- 
ing migrants and seasonal farm 
workers. Most of the counselors 
arc Hispanic and bilingual, and 
many are former migrants. 

Each year, an average of over 
six hundred referrals are made to 
the Texas Rehabilitation Commis- 
sion indicating that a large num- 
ber of migrants becomes disabled 
annually from various causes. One 
cause of disability is the lack of 
proper medical care. Limited 
medical care is available in larger 
metropolitan areas but most mi- 
grants live in rural areas. These 
areas usually have no doctor or 
hospital. Common ailments can 
go untreated for so long that they 
become life threatening. Since 
medical problems need to be ad- 
dressed before making vocational 
plans, this impacts markedly on re- 
habilitation efforts. Often, reha- 
bilitation is the only resource avail- 
able to pay for medical and voca- 
tional services for the migrant 
worker. This diminishes available 
funds for programs for training, job 
development, and placement. 



In 1974, the Governor's Office 
of Migrant Affairs was set up to 
bring about a better understand- 
ing of, and delivery of services to, 
migrants and farm workers. 

The Comprehensive Employ- 
ment and Training Act of 1974 
mandated special prog«'ams to 
enable migrants to move out of 
the migrant stream and into more 
stable types of employment. 
Through the new CETA Act, mi- 
grants received job training, relo- 
cation to larger metropolitan ar- 
eas, and increased placement op- 
portunities. 

Education 

Children of migrant farm work- 
ers need special education pro- 
grams in school systems through- 
out the migratory stream that re- 
flect the migrant's unique needs. 
Nationwide programs, such as the 
Migrant Record Transfer System, 
allow student records to be trans- 
ferred by computer from one school 
system to another. It is now pos- 
sible for children to transfer their 
school records from Texas to Michi- 
gan without additional absences 
from school. It is also possible to 
transfer client rehabilitation rec- 
ords from one state agency to an- 
other without undue delays. 

Lack nf education presents one 
of the major problems that reha- 
bilitation counselors have to face 
when working with migrant fami- 
lies. The 1980 Census results show 
that, in Starr County, Texas, only 
27 percent of the population over 
the age of twenty-five has received 
a high school diploma. 

Unemployment 

In 1987, the U.S. Department 
of Labor issued average unemploy- 
ment rates for Starr County, Texas, 
at a level of 36.3 percent. The 



RehabiiUationAct of 1973 
TUlellhPartB, 
Section 312 

Purpose 

The Migratory Workers pro- 
gram makes comprehensive voca- 
(ional rehabilitation (VR) services 
available to disabled migrant or sea- 
sonal farm workers. Emphasis is 
given in these projects to outreach, 
specialized bilingual rehabilitation 
counseling, and coordination of vo- 
cational rehabilitation services with 
services from other sources. 

Services 

Discretionary grants are 
awarded to state vocational rehabili- 
tation agencies toprovidc rehabilita- 
tion services to migratory workers 
and to members of their families 
when such services will contribute to 
the rehabilitation of the disabled 
worker. Grants are limited to 90 
percent of the costs of the projects 
providing these services. This is a 
current-funded program in which 
funds become available for obliga- 
tion on October 1 of the fiscal year 
for which they are appropriated and 
remain available for 12 months. The 
level of funding is dependent upon 
the availability of appropriations. 

Program Administration 

The 1991 appropriation is$l,086 
million. The Department of Educa- 
tion is funding a total of 11 projects. 
According to a 1987 Department of 
Education study, The Vocational 
Rehabilitation of MiErant and Sea- 
sonal Farmworkers , there is an esti- 
mated population of 289,000 dis- 
abled migrant and seasonal farm 
workers in the Nation's labor force 
with another 60,000 disabled de- 
pendents. Fmdings from the most 
current Rehabilitation Services Ad- 
ministration data show these proj- 
ects provided services to approxi- 
mately 3,500 migrant and seasonal 
farm workers in 1989 and 711 of the 
cases were closed as rehabilitations. 
Currently these projects operate in 
only 11 of the 23 states with high 
populations of migr? and seasonal 
farm workers. 
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Hikttio Sanchez, a TQ-year-old aspara- 
gus cutter, who has traveled with his 
parents since age ten, is a good example 
of the change in the type of client being 
served by the Commissio:^. Hehasbor- 
derline retaniation. Hiiario was taken 
to the Texas Rehabilitation Commis- 
sion in Hariingin, Texas, where he was 
provided with a job coach to accom- 
pany him to his new job at the local 
McDonald's RestauranL In addition, 
his counselor has continued regular 
contact with Hiiario and his family while 
providing him with necessary counseling 
about his responsibilities toward his new 
job. Hiiario is now able to pay for his own support at home. Without the benefit of rehabilita- 
tion intervention in the form of job coaching counseling placement, and family counseling 
Hiiario would have been unable to achieve this level of independence. 




problems of people with disabili- 
ties in areas of high unemployment 
are compounded as it becomes even 
more difficult to find work. 

The most promising event along 
the Texas border with Mexico is 
the development of Maquiladora 
manufacturers. Businesses with 
twin plants on both sides of the 
border utilize Mexican and Ameri- 
can labor to produce the same prod- 
uct. This has brought about in- 
creased hiring of younger work- 
ers, opening up more employment 
opportunities in other areas for 
older workers and workers with 
disabilities, and this has benefited 
both the Mexican and American 
economies along the border. In- 
dustrial growth along the border 
is especially significant after the 
freeze of 1982 when much of the 
local citrus crop was destroyed, 
leaving virtually no local employ- 
ment opportunity. The citrus in- 
dustiy has been unable to rebuild 
to its previous scale. 



Public HeaUh 

In a 1979 study "The Health of 
Mexican Americans in South 
Texas,** of the 32 South Texas coun- 
ties where thousands of agricul- 
tural workers make their homes, 
the following statistics were drawn: 

23 counties had no public 
health department, 

20 counties had no public 
hospitals, 

11 counties had no nursing 
homes, and 

4 counties had no ambulance 
service. 

The 1983 •Task Force on Indi- 
gent Health Care," a study devel- 
oped by the Governor, Lieuten- 
ant Governor, and Speaker of the 
House of Representatives of the 
State of Texas, found that: 



Q Among migrant farm worker 
families, infant and maternal 
mortality is 1.25 times the na- 
tional average. 

0 In the Texas regions with high 
numbers of farm workers, the 
average morbidity rates for 
measles, rubella, and whoop- 
ing cough is three times the 
average for the rest of the 
state. 

Q Approximately 85 percent of 
typhus cases in Texas occur 
in areas where workers live. 

Q Migrant farm worker death 
rate from influenza and pneu- 
monia is 20 percent higher 
than the national rate. 

Q Among farm workers, death 
from tuberculosis and other 
communicable diseases is two 
and half times higl cr than 
the national average. 
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Eduardo and Elva Marti' 
nezatetwotmditUmdmiff^ 
workers who, along with their 
sixchildrfin, prefer to continue 
to miffnte northward in search 
of seasonal farmwork. Edu- 
ardo has had two hernia sur- 
geries and, at the age of 48, 
looks much older. Elva has 
also received vocational reha- 
bilitation services for her se- 
vere dental problems. Edu- 
ardo prefers migrant work 
because, with six children, he 
will earn more than from any 
work he might be able to find 
locally. The wages the famify earns in the northern fields during the surnrnerw^ 
the living ej^nses during the off season. Eduardo and his farnify live in subsidized hous jig 
during the offseason. He works at odd fobs such as yard work, repairing and selling usi'A 
appliances, and local seasonal farmwork untU the next migrating season. 



Q Eighty percent of farm work- 
ers were found to have expe- 
rienced dermatitis due to 
pesticide exposure. 

Vocational 
Choice 

At first, the intent of the Texas 
Rchabihtation Commission was to 
provide services to migrants in such 
a way as to provide them a choice, 
cither to break out of the migrant 
stream or to receive services and 
continue as before. During the 
past several years, however, the 
need and urgency to change the 
migrant pattern has become the 
philosophy of the program and to 
encourage the settling out to a more 
stable, more productive lifestyle. 
The Commission continues to en- 
courage the migrant worker to be 
self-directed in his vocational 
choice, but generally, the current 
goal is to encourage the migrant 



worker with disabilities to obtain 
full-time traditional employment. 

Initially, the Commission ear- 
marked more than 96 percent of 
funds for medically-related serv- 
ices, but now earmarks more than 
50 percent of funds for training 
and work adjustment programs. Al- 
though, historically, the Texas Re- 
habilitation Commission worked 
mainly with adults, it now serves a 
much larger number of migrant 
youth. 

Funding 

Durinf he more than twenty 
years that the Texas Rehabilita- 
tion Commission has operated a 
migrant program, funding has been 
a key issue. Federal funding is never 
guaranteed. The amount of fund- 
ing may vary from year to year, 
making it difficult to maintain ef- 
fective long range planning. Since 
the beginning, the Commission has 



funded the Migrant Program ev- 
eiy year with matching state and 
federal funds in amounts, at times, 
of over $1 million. 

The Texas Rehabilitation Com- 
mission's Migrant Program has 
grown from a program designed 
primarily to return migrants with 
Usabilities to migrant work to one 
of providing a vo*;ational spring- 
board to more stable and tradi- 
tional jobs. The program has grown 
from providing only medical serv- 
ices to one that provides various 
vocational and situational altdna- 
tives to the worker with disiibili- 
ties through a variety of training 
and placement options. 

The Special Projects Grant from 
the U. S. Department of Educa- 
tion has allowed the Commission 
to provide a special emphasis to a 
unique population. The need for 
even more efforts on behalf of this 
population is as if^l today as it 
was twenty years ago. □ 
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The Individuals with Disabili- 
ties Education Act (IDEA), enacted 
in 1990, reauthorized and renamed 
the Education of the Han dicapped 
Act (EHA). Beginning in 1975, 
the EHA brought nationwide ex- 
pansion of services to more than 
4.5 million children with disabili- 
ties. As a result of this reauthori- 
zation, a truly comprehensive re- 
sponse for the child from a cul- 
tural or language minority back- 
ground who also has a disability 
may be realized in this decade. 

In passing the new legislation, 
Congress provided extensive facts 
and findings concerning the unmet 



needs of the children of cultural 
and language minority populations. 
These included: 

Q the very high dropout rate of 
minorities (reported as high 
as 68 pwrcent among some 
populations); 

Q the under-represCiUation of 
minorities and predo^ninantly 
minority institutions in the 
discretionary grant programs 
administered by the Office of 
Special Education and 
habilitative Services (OS- 
ERS); 



Q the frequent over-inclusion 
of minority children in spe- 
cial education classes; 

a the limited number of minori- 
ties enrolled in programs foi 
training professional person- 
nel in the field of special 
education; and, * 

Q the need for grcamr involve- 
ment of minority parents in 
all aspects of their childrer/s 
education. 

Judy A Schrag, dircctoi of the 
Office of Special Education Pro- 
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grams (OSEP) in the Oflice of Spe- 
cial Education and Rehabilitative 
Services, has identifled demo- 
graphic changes in the countiy as 
bringing to the forefront the need 
for the educational system to fo- 
cus on multi-cultural students. Cit- 
ing data that minority students com- 
prise 70 percent of the enrollment 
of the twenty-five largest school 
districts and 40 percent of the new 
entrants into the work force in the 
1990s, Dr. Schrag believes that 
education of minority students is 
synonymous with continued eco- 
nomic security for the nation. De- 
spite advances in assessment and 

placement of 

minorities in 
special educa- 
tion, over-rep- 
resentation of 
minorities in 
classes for stu- 
dents with 
learning prob- 
lems continues 
to be double 

that of iheir proportionate enroll- 
ment in schools. 

OSEP is committed to the sup- 
port of programs and projects that 
address the issues faced by language 
and cultural minorities in educa- 
tion and rehabilitation. Minority 
populations, who may also have 
disabilities, have been of interest 
to OSEP since the establishment 
of the Bureau of Education for the 
Handicapped in the late 1960s. 

In 1968, the Bureau released a 
publication designed to identify the 
needs and frequent misidcntifica- 
tion of Hispanic children and to 
pinpoint misunderstandings due to 
cultural and language barriers that 
led to inappropriate labeling as 
"handicapped.'' A 1968 national 
conference on personnel issues led 
to more attention to minorities, 
especially those who were limited 
English-proficient, and to leader- 



ship development for minority in- 
stitutions. The joint tonding of 
child advocacy projects with the 
National Institute of Mental Health 
and the Developmental Disabili- 
ties Program in 1971 led to the 
creation of what is now known as 
the Protection and Advocacy Pro- 
gram of the Department of Health 
and Human Services. 

The Annual Report to Congress 
on the Implementation of P.L. 94- 
142 has, since 1976, reported data 
showing the progressive increase 
in the quality and extent of serv- 
ices provided to children with dis- 
abilities. Data from the 13th An- 



Education of minority students is 
synonymous with continued economic 
security for the nation 

- Judy Schrag, Ed.D. 



nual Report to Congress (1991) 
shows that a total of 4.687,620 chil- 
dren were served in school year 
1989-90 under Part B and Chapter 
1 of the Elementary and Secon- 
dary Education Act, State Oper- 
ated Programs. Funding author- 
ized by Part B is the largest single 
source of federal financial support 
to states with over $1.5 billion ap- 
propriated for this purpose. State 
and local resources provide the re- 
maining costs of provision of spe- 
cial education and related services 
for children and youth with dis- 
abilities. 

Historically, available data have 
shown that, of the children served 
by these federal sources, minori- 
ties and other than English-speak- 
ing populations are represented at 
least to the extent of their occur- 
rence in the child population as a 
whole. There have been numer- 



ous studies, in fact, suggesting an 
over-representation of children of 
social, cultural, and language mi- 
norities in the special education 
population. While problems of mis- 
labeling and over-identification 
have been addressed in the litera- 
ture for years, the persistence of 
culturally and linguistically difTer- 
ent children in special education 
suggests the need for research that 
might reveal other subtleties in the 
delivery of special education and 
related services that are limiting 
the effectiveness of serviix^s to these 
children. As a response to this 
concern, OSEP has begun to ex- 

amine the 

unique fea- 
tures of special 
populations 
that may ad- 
versely affect 
the delivery of 
services to 
them. 

^ In FY 1990, 

OSEP pub- 
lished a priority under the Research 
in Education of the Handicapped 
program to support studies that 
would examine issues in the deliv- 
ery of services to students with dis- 
abilities from non-standard Eng- 
lish, limited English proficiency, 
and/or non-dominant cultural 
groups. The studies would em- 
ploy ethnographic techniques to 
identify the cultural and language 
features of classrooms and related 
service settings that detrimentally 
affect the delivery of educational 
services to the target population. 
The studies will build on this knowl- 
edge to develop and test strate- 
gies, including personnel training 
strategies, for adapting the deliv- 
ery of educational services to bet- 
ter aca)mmodate the cultural and 
language patterns of these students. 
As a result of this priority, three 
major studies have been funded. 



These three research studies will 
examine issues in the delivery of 
special education and related serv- 
ices to minority children for whom 
language and cultural differences 
may influence the effectiveness of 
assessment method- 
ologies. The stud- 
ies are currently in 
their first year of 
what will be three 
years of research. 
For this reason, 
study outcomes are 
not yet available, but 
principal investiga- 
tors h-^ve reported 
on pi gress in im- 
plementation, unan* 
ticipated findings or 
complicatioas to the 
planned research 
and anecdotal infor- 
mation. 

The first of these 
studies **The Lan- 
guage Minority Stu- 
dent and Special 
Education: A Multi-Faceted Study*' 
at Eugene Research Institute in 
Eugene, Oregon, is using miaoeth- 
nographies (a combination of eth- 
nographic and case study method- 
ologies) as a tool to develop an in- 
depth understanding of services 
provided to language minority stu- 
dents who are enrolled in special 
education as well as those who are 
at risk for special education refer- 
ral. The research will explore the 
extent to which services are frag- 
mented, whether students are pro- 
vided opportunities for language 
and cognitive growth, end the ex- 
tent to which instruction reflects 
current thinking on effective teach- 
ing strategies for second language 
students. Outcomes will include 
the development of intervention 
strategies and materials for spe- 
cial educators and classroom teach- 
ers. 



The project focuses on grades 
four through six which is the typi- 
cal time for transition from bilin- 
gual or sh^.ltered-English services 
to English instruction. The upper 
elementary grades are frequently 



the most difficult for language mi- 
nority students and are the most 
likely time for referral to special 
education. 

Early implementation informa- 
tion is available from teachers and 
program facilitators in the San 
Diego, California, implementation 
site. It appears that the transition 
process (moving from Spanish to 
English) in the upper elementary 
grades is often stressful for both 
classroom teachers and students, 
suggesting that a lot of work re- 
mains to be done on both instruc- 
tional models and curriculum ad- 
aptations. Great diversity exists in 
second language instruction in bi- 
lingual education models. This also 
creates stress for the students who 
move frequently with their fami- 
lies. A child may attend a school 
where most of the day is spent with 
classroom instruction in English, 



then move to a school, even a short 
distance away, where daily instruc- 
tion is in Spanish. The conse- 
quences are seen in children who 
read poorly in both English and 
Spanish. 




The second study ''Reducing 
Cultural Misunderstanding in 
Schools and Related Service Set- 
tings/' being conducted by the Uni- 
versity of Illinois in Chicago is ex- 
amining the delivery of related serv- 
ices to minority populations. Two 
sites are being studied: one. an 
African American inner-city popu- 
lation; the other, Hispanic. This 
ethnographic research is examin- 
ing identified points of confusion 
in the context of educating the 
minority and limited English pro- 
ficient special needs child. The 
relationships between the child and 
school professionals, child and 
family, and parents and school 
professionals, are being examined 
to determine how, through these 
interactions, misunderstandings 
may occur that will adversely af- 
fect the provision of related serv- 
ices. Outcomes will include docu- 
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mentation of the varying perspec- 
tives of different personnel with 
whom ihe child comes in contact 
and the fragmentation of services 
that can result; a training program 
that will enable teachers and re- 
lated service personnel to become 
aware of the sources of cultural 
misunderstanding; and, the devel- 
opment of more effective commu- 
nication and interaction strategies. 

The identiflcation of the first 
site-a predominantly African 
American school to which most of 
the children in the thirteen class- 
rooms are bussed daily-was rela- 
tively easy; however, location of 
the Hispanic site proved to be far 
more complex. At the central and 
local administrative levels, the Chi- 
cago schools were readily able to 
identify Hispanic enrollment. 
There is, however, a paucity of in- 
formation on cultural backgrounds 
of the children. The Mexican His- 
panic population targeted for the 
research could only be determined 
at the school level through inter- 
views with tha^e few teachers and 
related services personnel who were 
themselves of Hispanic descent. 

Many of the special education 
children, especially those with learn- 
ing disabilities, participating in this 
project do not live with their own 
families. An unexpected finding 
arises from the classroom interac- 
tion in which teachers have the 
expectation that children will have 
parental assistance with homework, 
but the students are being given 
the burden to negotiate their own 
teaching and learning in the home 
situation. Teachers feel that par- 
ents expect school personnel to be 
completely responsible for the edu- 
cational treatment of the child This 
is exacerbated where many children 
are in foster placements. 

The third study ''Enhancing the 
Delivery of Servians to Black Spe- 



cial Education Students from Non- 
standard English Backgrounds'* at 
the University of Maryland is tak- 
ing place in inner-city public schools 
in Baltimore. Tlie research inves* 
tigates various interactions between 
the providers of special education 
and speakers of non-standard black 
vernacular English (BVE). The 
major objectives of the research 
are: to identify language and cul- 
tural features of the referral and 
placement process that may ad- 
versely affect diagnosis and place- 
ment for African American chil- 
dren; identify these same features 
of interactions in instructional tasks 
that may affect the school perform- 
ance of African American children; 
and, for each school, describe the 
philosophy of special education and 
the expectations of special educa- 
tion students. The research will 
form the basis for a set of inter- 
vention strategies (curricular revi- 
sions and staff development) for 
both teachers and students that has 
the potential to increase achieve- 
ment of African American students 
in regular and special education 
situations. 

The Baltimore City Public 
School system is burdened by a high 
rate of referral for special educa- 
tion evaluation. Initial interviews 
with administrators suggest that 
children's language figures heavily 
in referrals. For example, if chil- 
dren do not progress through the 
basal readers to a certain point, 
they are automatically referred for 
special education as:x^ment. Since 
non-standard English sometimes 
interferes with learning to read, it 
may be that some children are ex- 
periencing language contrast diffi- 
culties, rather than learning dis- 
abilities. Assessing children's fa- 
cility in the language used by their 
reading books may be an appro- 
priate prereferral step. 



Many referrals cite language de- 
velopment delays. The speech/lan- 
guage assessment battery does not, 
however, adequately consider lan- 
guage development in non-standard 
English. Norms have not been 
established for language develop- 
ment in this dialect. Interviews 
have suggested that speech/lan- 
guage pathologists diagnose signifi- 
cant numbers of minority children 
as speech impaired to the extent 
that they are placed in Level IV 
(self-contained) classes. 

The project, through a subcon- 
tract, draws upon the extensive ex- 
perience of the Center for Applied 
Linguistics (CAL) in the study of 
black vernacular English. While 
results of research on instructional 
practices have beer reported for 
African American students, there 
is no core of research literature 
that has specifically looked at ef- 
fective practices for this group. 
Much of the research that has ex- 
posed linguistic and cultural con- 
trast has been used often to ex- 
plain children's failure, not to ef- 
fect change. Outcomes from the 
research will identify the contrasts, 
define ways in which language and 
culture account for the differences, 
3nd address needed changes. 

1 ne expectation of the research 
is that methods will be developed 
that enable classroom teachers- 
•both mainstream and special edu- 
cation-to support the learning of 
''classroom*' or standard English 
by speakers of BVE. For this rea- 
son, this study may be applicable 
to non-disabled students who arc 
speakers of BVE and, thus, have 
implications reaching beyond spe- 
cial education. 

Subsequent information from 
these three research studies will 
be made available in the future by 
the Office of Special Education and 
Rehabilitative Services. ^ 
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Tl he education for students 
with moderate to severe dis- 
abilities has taken some ma- 
jor strides in the past ten years 
(Brown, 1980). Many students with 
severe disabilities are beginning to 
be part of different community, 
non-school, and work environ- 
ments. In the past five years, many 
persons with moderate to severe 
disabilities have been placed in 
paying jobs in the community. 

Despite these major develop- 
ments, little has been done for the 
student who is severely disabled 
and who is also culuirally and lin- 
guistically different. Many teach- 
ers and instructional aides have not 
received training in bilingual/spe- 
cial education as they prepared to 
be teachers. When teachers are 
assigned to areas where there are 
many students from diverse cul- 
tures, they sometimes become im- 
patient with students who are 
As'an, African American, or His- 
panic and fail to respond to lan- 
guage intervention and vocational 
programming. Students with dis- 
abilities who are limited English 
proficient (LEP), and speak and 



listen to their first language at 
home, learn best if their language 
of instruction is their native lan- 
guage (Durdn, 1988). Ortiz (1990) 
notes that, if the student hears only 
her/his native language at home, 
and is given instruction at school 
using a different language, the stu- 
dent will not learn the educational 
concepts as efficiently as if the stu- 
dent's first language were used for 
the instruction. 

This writer has further observed 
that, when teachers use the child's 
native or first language to explain 
some of the concepts, the student 
learns more quickly. Through years 
of placing students with severe 
autism, who were also from diverse 
backgroun'ls, this writer has ob- 
served that, when students were 
given even minimal cueing in their 
native language, they did the vo- 
cational or job training more 
quickly than when only English was 
used. According to research com- 
piled through the California State 
Department reviewing several stud- 
ies on how students from diverse 
cultures learn best, it was noted 
that, if LEP students heard holis- 



tic or entire phrases in their home 
and/or native language, they 
learned more efficiently. 

Presently, there are no studies 
reported in the literature that ex- 
amine whether to teach LEP stu- 
dents with severe disabilities in 
English, in the dominant language 
of the home, or in a combination 
of the two (Baca, 1984). The study 
reported here attempts to demon- 
strate which language cues are most 
effective in helping limited or non- 
English competent students to a)m- 
plete various job-related tasks. 

Method 

Subjects 

A total of thirty-eight young adults 
were pretested and then trained. 
During training, each learning trial 
was scored by the trainer. Eleven 
of the thirty-eight subjects were 
identified as moderately disabled 
and seventeen were identified as 
severely disabled. Ten of the sev- 
enteen subjects with severe disabili- 
ties were also diagnosed as autis- 
tic. 
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The students participating in the 
study were randomly selected from 
two major school districts in the 
Southwest. The remaining students 
in the sample came from an adult 
transition program located in the 
same geographic area. The stu- 
dents were identified as autistic or 
moderately to severely retarded by 
public school diagnosticians. 

ITiirty-one subjects were limited 
English competent (had limited 
capacity to speak, write, or under- 
stand English). Twenty subjects 
were non-verbal. All subjects were 
from homes where Spanish was the 
predominate language. 

The ages of the subjects ranged 
fiom fourteen to twenty-five. There 
were eighteen females and two 
males. All subjects were Mexican 
American. 

Procedure 



test tasks. There were fourteen 
tasks, seven collating and seven fil- 
ing related. Each ask was cued 
with a verbal instruction for ten 
trials. Each trial was scored as (1) 
task completed or (0) task not com* 
pleted, allowing each task to be 
scored from 0-10. The total score 
across tasks could range from 0- 
140. 



puted using the subprograms 
ANOVA and REGRESSION in 
the Statistical Package for the So- 
cial Sciences. Asingle factor, analy- 
sis of covariance, was first com- 
puted. The total score on the col- 
lating and filing training tasks was 
the dependent measure, the three 
cueing procedures constituted the 
independent measure, and the pre- 





Table 1 




Dummy Coded Variables Representing Cueing Procedures 




Dummy 1 


Dummy 2 


Spanish only 


1 


0 


English only 


0 


1 


Spanish and English 


0 


0 



Each subject was randomly as- 
signed to one of three verbal cue- 
ing procedures: 

a. Spani.sh cueing only, 

b. English cueing only, or 

c. Spanish cueing followed im- 
mediately by English cueing. 

Model and prompt cues were 
not used in the training. 

All subjects were administered 
a pretest in Spanish consisting of 
sixteen collating and filing tasks. 
E^ach task was scored as (1) com- 
pleted or (0) not completed. The 
pretest was constructed to meas- 
ure the ability to understand in- 
structions in Spanish when instruc- 
tions consisted of a single trial per 
task. 

Following the pretest, each sub- 
ject received verbal cueing on ad- 
ditional collating and filing tasks 
which were different from the pre- 



A total of forty-five subjects were 
pretested and randomly assigned 
to treatment cueing conditions. 
Over the five-month period of data 
collection, seventeen subjects were 
lost from the study due to illness 
or absence. This resulted in ran- 
dom but uneven groups as follows: 

a. Spanish only, N= 12, 

b. English only, N= 17, 

c. Spanish and English, N=9. 

Data Analys is 

The performance data were ana- 
lyzed in relation to the cueing pro- 
cedures. Differences in the sub- 
jects' ability to respond to instruc- 
tiotis in Spanish were controlled 
by using the Spanish pretest as a 
covariate before assessing the ef- 
fects of the different cueing pro- 
cedures. All analyr^es were corn- 



test was the covariate. 

To better understand the unique 
contributions of the pretest and 
the cueing procedures to the vari- 
ance in the total score, a hierar- 
chical multiple regression analysis 
(MRA) was also computed. F^rst, 
the pretest was entered into the 
regression equation followed by 
dummy variables representing the 
different cueing procedures. The 
dummy variables were coded as 
shown in Table 1. The hierarchi- 
cal MRA procedure estimates the 
amount of variance in the total 
score explained by the different 
cueing procedures after adjusting 
for the iiubjects' ability to respond 
to basic verbal instructions in Span- 
ish. 

Resultii 

Examination of pretest perform- 
ance, displayed in Table 2, reveals 
that the English-only group scored 
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Table 2 

Performance on the Pretest and Training Tasks for Three Cueing Procedures 

Total Adjusted 
Pretest Training Score Training Score 
Cueing Procedure X SD Range X SD Range 

Spanish only 5.4 5.2 0-15 90.8 44.1 13-140 82.62 12 

English only 2.8 3.8 0-13 35.3 29.1 0-95 42.18 17 

Spanish* English 4.3 5.0 1-16 58.0 45.9 0-140 56.07 9 



signiflcantly lower despite the ran- 
dom assignment to groups. The 
analysis of covariance adjusted for 
these pretest differences allowed 
a clear understanding of the ef- 
fects that the different language 
cues had on the total score. The 
adjusted total scores are presented 
in Table 2. The analysis of covari- 
ance summarized in Table 3 re- 
vealed that different cueing pro- 
cedures made a significant differ- 
ence in the subjects' performance 
on the training tasks. The Span- 
ish-only cueing was the most ef- 
fective, and the English-only cue- 
ing was the least effective. 

The regression a*^alysis summa- 
rized in Table 4 demonstrates that 
the pretest accounted for 48 per- 
cent of the variance in the total 
score on the training task and the 



cueing procedures accounted for 
an additional 15 percent of the vari- 
ance. Thus, the initial ability of 
the subjects to benefit from single- 
trial verbal cueing predicts train- 
ing performance fairly well. How- 
ever, when the subjects received 
multiple-trial verbal cueing in dif- 
ferent languages, multiple-trial 
cueing in Spanish was associated 
with much better performance on 
the ^ ning tasks. 

Discussion 

The results of this study con- 
firm the hypothesis that students 
with moderate to severe disabili- 
ties and with limited English pro- 
ficiency perform better when ver- 
bal instructions are in the language 
spoken in the student's heme en- 



vironment (DurSn, 1988). The 
results also have generated some 
new hypotheses concerning train- 
ing for this population. 

The degree of impact that the 
different language cues had on stu- 
dents' performance surprised the 
investigator. Verbal cues gener- 
ally have been used in training for 
the moderately to severely disabled 
in conjunction with model and 
prompt cues, because the impact 
of verbal cues used alone was be- 
lieved to be insignificant. The re- 
sults cf this study indicate that an 
additional 15 percent of the vari- 
ance in the students' performance 
was explained by the verbal cue- 
ing techniques beyond that ex- 
plained by the pretest. The re- 
sults imply that verbal cues are 
more effective if presented over 







Table 3 








Analysis of Covariance with Total Score as Dependent, Pretest as Covariate, 
and Cueing Procedure as Independent 




Degrees of Freedom 


Mean Square 


F 


Significance of F 


Pretest 


1 


35221.6 


43.6 


.0001 


Cueing 


2 


5439.2 


6.7 


.003 


Explained 


3 


15366.7 


19.0 


.0001 


Residual 


34 


807.8 
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Table 4 










Hierarchical Multiple Regression Analysis of Pretest, 
Dummy Coded Treatment Group and lYaining Scores 






IVs 


cum 


F 


df 


Increment R^ 


F(I) 


df 


Pretest 


.478 


33.07* 


1,36 


.478 


33.07* 


1,36 


Dummy 1 


.578 












Dummy 2* 


.627 


19.02* 


3,34 


.148 


6.738* 


2,34 



■ Sec Table for dummy coding of treatment groups, 
♦p .01 



multiple trials, rather than pre- 
sented once as in the pretest. Given 
the limited cognitive processing of 
this population, multiple presen- 
tations may be needed for the ver- 
bal stimuli to be attended and de- 
coded properly. Another possible 
explanation is inaccurate classifi- 
cation due to the language and 
cultural differences of the students. 



In conclusion, these findings 
seem to indicate that verbal instruc- 
tions can be used to some degree 
among the moderately and severely 
disabled populations. The find- 
ings further suggest that verbal 
cueing is more effective when pre- 
sented over multiple trials. Fur- 
thermore, the findings confirm that 
verbal instructions in the language 



spoken in the student's home en- 
vironment are more effective than 
English-only instructions or a com- 
bination of English and the home 
language. Additional research is 
needed to better understand how 
verbal cueing in the student's home 
language affects training comprised 
of modeling and prompting. □ 
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Partnerships and Linkages for 
Success: Enhancing EmplaymerU 
Potential of Persons with 
Disabilities 
edited by 
Charles A. Asbury and 
Sylvia Walker. 

This is a compilation of articles 
contributed by the speakers at the 
Los Angeles Regional Conferer"^ 
in September 1989. This confer- 
ence, sponsored by the President's 
Committee on Employment of 
People with Disabilities along with 
the Howard University Research 
and Training Center, the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, and the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion, focuses on the problems of 
minority individuals with disabili- 
ties. A major goal of the confer- 
ence was to aid minority youth with 
disabilities who have an interest in 
careers in science and mathemat- 
ics. 

AVAILABILITY: 
Employment Development 

Department 
Health and Welfare Agency 

State of California 



Disability Prevalence 
and Demographic Association 
Among Race/Ethnic Minority 
Populations in the United States: 
Implications for the 
21st Century 
by 

Charles A. Asbury, 
Sylvia Walker, et al. 

This fascinating and unique 
study, funded by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education's National In- 
stitute on Disability and Rehabili- 
tation Research (NIDRR), exam- 
ines the status of ethnic/racial 
minority persons in four disability 
categories-chronic health condi- 
tions; physical, sensory, and lan- 
guage impairments; mental disor- 
ders; and, nervous disorders. Im- 
plications of the study focus on in- 
come level, education, geographic 
location, employment, health status, 
and finally, trends for the 21st Cen- 
tury. 

AVAILABILITY: 

Howard University Research and 
Training Center 
2900 Van Ness Street, N.W. 
Holy Cross Building, Suite 100 
Washington, D.C. 20008 



Vte Journal of Educational 
Issues of Language 
Minority Students 

edited by 
S. Ana Garza and 
Jay Richard Fuhriman. 
1989 

This special education issue, 
funded by the U.S. Department of 
Education, Office of Bilingual 
Education and Minority Language 
Affairs (OBEMLA), is a compila- 
tion of nine articles on limited 
English proflcient students with 
disabilities, Topics for the articles 
include: preparing personnel to 
meet the needs of limited English 
proficient students with disabili- 
ties; transition from culturally/lin- 
guistically diverse homes to for- 
mal school situations; issues in the 
delivery of special education serv- 
ices to migrant students with dis- 
abilities; and, cognitive, social, and 
cultural effects on Indian learning 
style. 

AVAILABILITY: 
The Bilingual Education 
Teacher Preparation Program 
Boise State University 
Boise, Idaho 83725 
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